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Why Study Language? 
Lester M. PRINDLE 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 
[A talk given December 14, 1946 before the University of 
Vermont Chapter of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors as part of a symposium on the 
study and teaching of foreign language.] 

Language is civilized man’s chief means of communica- 
tion and record. Through it we hold converse with the 
living, pick the brains of the dead, and are members 
one of another. Through the two languages of words 
and numbers are devised and exercized our controls 
over both man and nature. Through language and 
mathematics must be given and received all formal 
education that is not taken in directly by the senses and 
so much of all bodily skills as is not gained by direct 
imitation and practice. 

The basic aspects of language are fairly obvious. 
It is spoken and heard; written and read; meant to 
convey meanings and aceepted as having meanings. 

Spoken language is a series of conventionalized sounds, 
broken by pauses, and accompanied by pitch ana stress. 
We widen the range of speech by training in speech pro- 
duction, and by the telephone and the radio. We store 
spoken language on phonograph records or crinkled 
wires, and might make more good use of them than we do. 

In written language the conventionalized sounds of 
speech are represented to the eye by series of meaning- 
less conventionalized signs called letters. These are 
combined to form semi-permanent conventional units 
called words. Words, as occasion requires, enter into 
temporary, free combinations called sentences. Sen- 
tences appear as lines and pages for the sake of the 
printer and the eye, and are grouped in paragraphs and 
chapters for the convenience of the mind. 

The sound or letter groups called words have semi- 
permanent meanings, that is, semi-permanent conven- 
tional relations to some thought or thing. The relations 
of words in sentences are expressed in three basic ways, 
by word order, by relation-words such as “and” and 
“with”, and by noun and verb endings, as in Latin and 
German. Spoken language uses also pauses, inflection, 
stress, gesture, and facial expression. Written language 
depends on punctuation, on type forms, on a different 
and more careful structure, and on the very important 
fact that one may look back or forward, and reread as 
often as he pleases. 

Turning from languages in the abstract to actual lan- 
guages, we find them all alike and yet all different. Any 
two languages will have some sounds in common, because 
the vocal organs can make only a limited number of 
sounds. No two languages will use exactly the same 
selections of possible sounds, and anyone learning a 
foreign language must learn to make and hear some new 


sounds. Two languages may use the same or similar 
alphabets, as French and English, or entirely different 
ones, as English and Arabic. 

Such ideas as number, tense, cause, condition, purpose, 
noun, verb, etc. may be universal to logic and psychology, 
but actual languages may express any one of them very 
differently or not express it at all. There is no such 
thing as a universal grammar, but many grammatical 
concepts are general to a particular group of languages. 

Most important of all, languages have not only differ- 
ent words for the same things, but also reflect things 
and abstract ideas that make up different worlds. Many 
of the tools in the farm inventory attached to my great- 
grandfather’s will don’t exist any more outside museums. 
Australians have plants and animals we don’t have. 
John Smith’s ideas of justice in telephone rates vary 
as he thinks of himself now as a telephone subscriber 
and now as a director of the company. Soup and security 
in the United States both differ from their opposite 
numbers in the U. 8. 8S. R. Kisses and curried rice can 
be defined and described, but have to be tasted to be 
appreciated. One could study Russian all his life and 
not know it unless he had gone to Russia and lived there 
a while. One could also live in Russia all his life and 
not know Russia if he never learned the language. The 
study of foreign language is an essential part of educa- 
tion, but it is not all of it, and much hostility to language 
study is caused by the obvious failure of language study 
to do what it cannot do and what no reasonable person 
should ever have expected it to do. 

The languages commonly offered at the University 
of Vermont are ancient Greek; Latin, and its modern 
forms, French, Italian, and Spanish; Anglo-Saxon, and 
its descendent, English; and German. All these are 
members of one language family, the Indo-European. 
They have in common many sounds; most of the 
alphabet; a fairly uniform system of parts of speech; 
most other grammatical concepts; and all their stocks 
of words, except for their relatively few borrowings 
from languages of other families. 

Let us look at them briefly from the point of view 
of English. Greek has a different alphabet and few 
of its words for common things serve us as words for 
those same common things. These two facts make Greek 
harder to learn and remember. On the other hand, it 
has contributed a small but important and growing 
element to the English vocabulary—some ten percent—; 
it contains a literature greater than any other that 
concerns us except our own; and it reflects a civilization 
that is basic to many of our concepts in literature, the 
arts, science, philosophy, and human relations in general. 

Latin contains an important literature, and embodies 
an important world culture. Its modern forms, the 
Romance languages, take from Latin most of their words, 
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some of their grammar, the models for their literature, 
and much of their attitude to the world. About half 
the words in an English dictionary, including most of 
those that are taught or learned after age ten, come from 
Latin directly or via French. The direct influence of 
Latin literature on English literature has been enormous. 

French is a beautiful and highly efficient means of 
expression, has been and still is in some sense an inter- 
national language, contains a great literature, reflects a 
longer tradition of high civilization than any other liv- 
ing speech in the Western World, and is the language of 
a people whose past is still mostly in the future. 

Italian is also a beautiful language, contains an im- 
portant literature, reflects another culture almost as 
significant as the French, and is the ancestral speech 
of a large and important element in our population. 

Spanish is important for its literature, for the history 
of what was once a world empire, and as the language 
of most of our neighbors to the south. Since I have not 
studied it, I shall not attempt to characterize it as a 
language. 

Anglo-Saxon is studied chiefly for the light it throws 
on English and the other Germanic tongues, though it 
also contains an important literature. 

German is important for its literature, for the vast 
stores of technical knowledge published in it, and as 
the language of a great and dynamic, if sometimes mis- 
guided, people. Its vocabulary throws light on our own, 
because the Anglo-Saxon element in our vocabulary, some 
thirty percent, is partly paralleled by common words in 
German. The grammatical machinery of English and 
German is much alike, except that English has lost most 
of the inflectional endings that German has kept. English 
vocabulary helps mere with German than German with 
English, because the English words paralleled by German 
are mostly words the English-speaking child has learned 
before he studies German. 

Greek, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon are highly inflected 
languages which express relations by word-endings. 
English and the Romance languages have mostly lost 
their inflections and depend chiefly on word-order and 
relation-words to express relations. German stands be- 
tween Latin and English in the number and importance 
of its inflections. 

People often come to college with two or three years 
of French or Latin or both. There are also some who 
study German, Spanish, or Italian in high school. In 
college many take only one or two years of a language 
they have had before or two years of a new one. A 
few come with considerable preparation in language and 
go on to major or minor in foreign language in college. 
These last present problems and attain results widely 
different from those presented and attained by students 
who take only two years of a language in college. 

It takes five or six years of study, first in high school 
and then in college, to learn to read Latin at all fluently. 
Two or three vears in a good high school will make the 
exceptional student able to read some Latin at sight and 
mgre with the aid of a dictionary. There is plenty of 
Latin that a college senior, or I for that matter, cannot 
read without some help from a dictionary and notes. 
At this point I have only one comment. Can anyone 
of you read intelligently a technical book, on philosophy, 
or economics, or art, or chemistry, or cooking, or any- 


thing else whatsoever, in English, if you don’t know any 
thing about the particular subject? Most of English 
is a foreign language to you or me or anyone else be- 
cause it discusses things we know nothing much about. 

One studies two or three years of Latin because one 
is thereby made, usually for the first time, to think 
seriously about words and their derivation, formation, 
and relations to other words; about the relation between 
word and idea or thing; about grammar and how sen- 
tences are put together; about style, what it means, 
and how, if at all, to acquire it. These reasons hold, in 
greater or less degree, for all study of foreign language. 
Other particular reasons for studying Latin and Greek 
I have stated by implication, in my discussion of the 
languages. 

In two or three years study of a modern language 
such as French or German, one may acquire the ability 
to read, especially if he has had Latin previously. He 
may also learn to understand and to speak more or less 
well. He will not be able to do without a dictionary in 
reading. Can you in English? He must continue to 
read or he will lose the power to do so. He will not 
speak or understand very fluently unless he is thrown 
at length and repeatedly with native speakers of the 
language. 

Lastly, no student will learn Latin, French, or any 
other language, if he sits in class like a withered veg- 
etable, or resolutely determines to learn as little as he 
can. Nor will he, under those conditions, learn any- 
thing else either. 


Book Review 

Coins of the Popes. By Joseph Coffin. New York. 

Coward-McCann, Inc. 1946. Illustrated with photo- 

graphs. Pp. 169 plus 17 plates. $3.50 

This work fills a need long felt in the field of numisma- 
tics. Since Mommsen’s Das rémische Miinzwesen in 
1850, scholars have given adequate discussion to the coins 
of ancient Rome. In like manner B. V. Head (in his 
Historia Numorum) and his successors have traced the 
development of money through the Greek world from its 
earliest beginnings. Some work has been done on the 
Byzantine period. Yet up to the present the fascinating 
and valuable study of the papal coins and medals has 
been neglected to a great extent, especially in English. 

The manner in which coins illustrate, supplant, and 
sometimes supply history is not the least attractive 
feature of the study of numismatics. Papal coins are not 
as prolific in news value as are the coins of the Roman 
Empire, yet the portraits, coats-of-arms, legends and 
symbols on the coins make some knowledge of this field 
almost necessary to a student of Church History. 

Coins of the Popes is done in a popular style and is 
meant not only for collectors but for all who are in- 
terested in the record of the Church. After an ex- 
haustive account of the symbols occurring on papal 
coins, and their meanings, a list of the popes is inserted 
for ready reference. Much recondite information is 
found in the chapters on Papal Mints, Papal Engravers, 
Die Sinkers, Mint Masters. Many will consider the most 
interesting part of the work to be the chapter on In- 
scriptions, with their translations into English. Some of 
these are quotations from the Scriptures, from prayers or 
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hymns, but very often they are little one-line sermons 
in their pointed references to the proper use of money. 
Typical are: Redde Proximo in Tempore Suo (Give to 
thy neighbor in his need) ; Qui Dat Pauperi non Indi- 
gebit (He who gives to the poor will not go in want) ; 
Nihil Avaro Scelestius (There is nothing more criminal 
than a greedy man). 

In a pioneer work of this sort a few errors are bound 
to enter. These have to do mainly with the translations 
of the Inscriptions, which for the most part are well done. 
However Vae Vobis Divitibus (Clement XIII) is not 
“Health to you in abundance” but “Woe to you rich,” 
just as Vae Vobis Qui Saturati Estis is “Woe to you 
who are filled” instead of “Health to you who are filled.” 
Absoluto An Ivbilei is rather “At the close of the year of 
jubilee” than “Absolution in the year of jubilee.” 

Sixteen pages of plates are added as an appendix and 
one is used for a frontispiece. The photos are frequently 
indistinct. A useful addition would be a list of coins and 
some explanation of the various denominations issued, 
scudo, grosso, etc. 

The author is to be congratulated on the excellent ac- 
complishment of what must have been a laborious, 
though undoubtedly a fascinating, task. The book is 
well recommended and should be read by all interested 
in coins and in the history of the popes. 


Xavier University Rosert E. Mannrnq, S.J. 


Pericles and Democracy 
By Parraicx A. Suuiivan, SJ. 
Weston College, Weston, Massachusetts 


It was in the year 431 B.c., at the public funeral 
ceremonies for those who had died to save their country, 
that Pericles, the son of Xanthippus, stood up before 
the hushed, sorrowful body of Athenian citizens and with 
his tremendous oratorical power proclaimed to the world 
his ideal, indeed, the Athenian ideal of what their city 
stood for and what it would fight for and die for. Twenty- 
three centuries have passed since that speech was first 
delivered; yet today many of Pericles’ ideals, many of 
his notions of a real democratic state are still valid. 
Modern statesmen, modern American citizens might well 
turn back to this speaker and use his thoughts as a 
proving ground for their own ideas on the modern state. 

Would the ideas propounded by a modern sincere and 
thoughtful American differ much from Pericles’? Would 
the modern’s picture of America vary much from the 
Periclean picture of Athens in the fifth century B.c.? 
Change the name of the speaker, the place, and the time, 
and substitute the radio for the unaided human voice, 
and you might well think that you are listening to a 
statesman in our own day and in our own country. 

The voice of long ago breaks across the wave-lengths 
and we hear the proud, yet justified, Athenian boast that 
the Athenian government is democratic because it is in 
the hands of the people. It is an example to all other na- 
tions because Athenian laws secure equal justice for all. 
All citizens have equal rights to success, prosperity and 
happiness. Athenians do not persecute nor discriminate 
against any person or groups of persons in their midst. 
Their citizens reverence the law, the rights of others, 
and, above all, they help the poor and the weak with 
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public aid. An echo, isn’t it, of American claims to 
equality, justice, and racial and religious tolerance for 
all? 


Athenians do not force military training on everyone 
as do the other countries, but when the time comes to 
fight for their land, they not only fight, but do so with 
supreme courage. Her trust is in persona] patriotism 
rather than in state-enforced military training. Yet, 
Athenians are more successful in battle than their ene- 
mies. Pericles’ answer to the conscription of youth in 
time of peace is clear and determined. Perhaps he points 
@ lesson to modern advocates of universal military 
conscription. 

Wealth to the Athenians is not a matter of pride, but 
rather an opportunity for helping neighbor and city. 
Poverty is a disgrace only if one makes no effort to over- 
come it. No Communism or Socialism is approved in 
Athens. Although Athenians are adventurous, almost 
rashly daring in action, yet they are reflective before 
putting anything into action. After all, the bravest men 
are those who have a clear vision of what is before 
them, glory and danger alike, and go out fearlessly to 
meet it. Americans have also been called rash, but they 
boast. it is a carefully planned rashness. 

Now the voice of long ago turns to the dead ready for 
burial, and with a short, but pungent, phrase sums up 
all that has been said. “Such is the city for which, lest 
they should lose her, these men have died a soldier’s 
death.” “To you Athenians, the living, these men leave 
their city with all its glories, all its privileges, and all 
its good and wholesome virtues.” “You must accept the 
heritage they have left and preserve it and not betray 
the ideals for which they have died.” “Do that and they 
have not died in vain.” 


One need not labor with the imagination to transform 


that fifth-century speech into a present-day radio broad- 


cast. Pericles’ finer ideals are stil] America’s ideals to- 
day. His fellow citizens died for the ideals for which 
our soldiers sacrified their lives. His boasts are America’s 
boasts. His claims for his country’s glories are also 
America’s claims. 

Pericles is dead and Athens is no more, but the ideals - 
for which both lived will always be admired as long 
as this speech is read. Particularly this speech will 
always appeal to Americans, as long as they live in 
a democratic country. 


Gilbert C. Peterson’s sense-line arrangement of 
Cicero’s For Archias is now available. 12 each in quan- 
tities of 20 or more; single copies 15¢ each. 


Special Offer 
CICERO’S FOURTH ORATION 
AGAINST CATILINE 
Arranged in sense-lines by 
A. F. GIUNTA, S. J. 


MIMEOGRAPHED COPIES AT ONLY TEN CENTS EACH 
ORDER NOW! while they last 
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Editorial 

What is tantamount to a plea for the traditional clas- 
sical education appeared in the November (1946) issue 
of The Atlantic Monthly (pp. 75-79). In the article 
“Education for the Modern World,” Sir Richard Living- 
stone shows why a modern education based on the study 
of social and natural sciences is inadequate and must 
be replaced by one given under the old classical curric- 
ulum. Says Sir Richard: 

Any good education must be narrow. There is, of course, a 
pernicious, anemic narrowness. But there is a healthy one too. 
Education prospers by economy, by exclusion. Two principles 
must be observed in it. The first is that certain subjects (they 
cannot be more and should hardly be fewer than two) must be 
studied so thoroughly that the pupil gets some idea what knowl- 
edge is. That lesson cannot be learned by studying a large 
number of things; it demands time and concentration. The 
second principle is that these subjects should bring the pupil 
face to face with something great. Nothing—not all the knowl- 
edge in the world—educates like the vision of greatness, and 
nothing can take its place. 

Those, he claims, who studied the literature of Greece 
and Rome got a pretty thorough glimpse of what knowl- 
edge is, of the price it exacts, and met greatness face to 
face in their studies. For that reason “the education of 
the past was better—much better—than this attractive 
and plausible scheme which is to make clear to pupils 
how a modern society is run and organized.” 

Teacher and classicist, Sir Richard Livingstone is the 
President of Corpus Christi College and Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford University. During the dark days of World 
War II his two short works, The Future in Education 
and Education for a World Adrift, were real beacons to 
British Education. They have since (1944) been pub- 
lished in this country within one cover and under the 
title On Education (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany). Last autumn on a flying trip to Canada, Sir 
Richard delivered the Burwash Lectures at Victoria Col- 
lege. The Atlantic Monthly’s “Education for the Mod- 
ern World” was drawn from those addresses. 

C.T.H. 


Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament Greek 
by Bruce M. Metzger is a handy booklet. In it the au- 
thor makes use of the sound psychological principle that 
man learns best when he proceeds from the known to the 
unknown, relating what is new to what is old. In Part I, 
a list of 1052 Greek words all of which occur ten times 
or more in the New Testament, familiar English de- 
rivatives are given to help the student remember the 
Greek. In Part II 250 Greek words, all of which occur 
from five to nine times in the New Testament, are com- 
bined with several words from the basic list in Part I 
according to their family relationships. It is hoped that 
“a judicious and faithful use of both Parts will speed 
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the day when the beginner can read the Greek Testament 
with pleasure and profit” (p. vii). Copies of the litho- 
printed booklet may be had from Bruce M. Metzger, 43 
Hibben Road, Princeton, N. J. Price $1.00. 


When I meet the Latin fero, I have the class recall 
all the compounds of the word which occur in English. 
The list of Latin prepositions used in composition is 
reviewed. Even when the meaning has been modified, 
the original sense-picture gives a new and vital aspect 
to the words. 

By putting all the derivatives, or as many as possible, 
in an English paragraph or sentence, the exercise will 
be more than a mere catalogue and will call for mental 
action. 

Here is a sentence housing the Tain (Teneo) family. 
“Not to detain you, I maintain that it will be quite 
entertaining to assemble all the Tains contained in 
English and obtained by a sustained search in books 
pertaining to etymology; yet, strange to say, attain, 
belonging to another family, does not appertain.” 

The Tains belong to the Teneo family. Other large 
families are: Cept, Dict, Duct, Fer, Fert, Gress, Ject, 
Pell, Press Script Spect Tort Tract, Cess and Cede, Miss 
and Mitt, Vers and Vert, and many others.—Practice, 
September 1944. 

Students of Latin and Greek like to play the role of 
war correspondent. Occasionally instruct the boys to 
bring to class a war correspondent’s account of a skirmish 
in Caesar, a day’s march in Xenophon, a battle in 
Homer. Some accounts will be elaborate. Modeled on 
modern newspapers they will include fanciful names for 
the paper, headlines, by-lines, weather forecasts, and 
advertisements of the latest in togas and greaves. The 
project will mean an increase of interest in their classical 
studies.—Practice, September 1944. 


Indeed, I should trust to the “poet” in a boy, which is 
often there—concomitantly, it may be—as the “pirate” 
and the “pig.” Almost all will laugh at the thudding line 
procumbit humi bos; but I think that one or two in 8 
class will thrill responsively to Vergil’s intempesta silet 
nox; to Catullus’ nobis cum semel occidit brevis luz, noz 
est perpetua una dormienda; and to the astounding deli- 
cacy of the vowel and consonant play in Dic quibus in 
terris, et eris mihi magnus Apollo = i i interris eteris 
ii magnus Apollo (to me it is like silver and grey, gold 
and primrose, opening to allow a gorgeousness of crimson 
and deep-blue to emerge triumphantly! Forgive all this!) 
and in Horace’s whole stanza beginning Qui rore puro. 
And all his life he may thank you for pointing that sort 
of thing out to him. And a rudimentary philosophy soon 
emerges. The Persian war: crashing, incredible victory 
for the Greeks. Forthwith the apparition of great poets: 
then, the calmer narrative of historians; then, the prob- 
ing, musing, generalizing philosophers. Is this the rule 
in history? Examine the chart. If it is, why no outbreak 
of high poetry after our great war? Because .. . risk 
what answer you please! C. C. Martindale, 8.J., C. B. 
2, 26. 


Qui sibimet vivit, aliis merito est mortuus. 
Publilius Syrus 
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Old Wine in New Bottles: 
The New Latin Translation of the Psalms 
By M. Josepn 
St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas 

[To the hundreds of thousands of priests and religious 
who daily recite the. canonical hours Latin is by no 
means a dead language. It is to them the language of 
prayer and inspiration. This alone would justify an 
article on the Psalms in THE CuassicaL BuLueTiIN. But 
more than that, the new Latin translation cannot but be 
of interest to all classicists. In their Prolegomena' the 
Professors of the Biblical Institute make their aim clear: 
Hac ratione id obtentum esse speramus, ut interpreta- 
tionis sermo latinus neque ab illo discrepet qui in sacra 
liturgia passim invenitur et simul leges ac normas ob- 
servet quibus melioris aetatis scriptores latini reguntur. 
This sort of Latin can hardly be regarded by anyone as 
classicis auribus offensivum.—Editor’s Note] | 

The motu proprio, “In Cotidianis Precibus,” of March 
24, 1945, shattered a tradition of fifteen hundred years. 
By authorizing for use in the breviary a new Latin trans- 
lation of the Psalms, Pius XII reversed a traditional 
policy of the Church and put into very practical effect 
the program of biblical studies which he outlined in his 
encyclical letter of September 30, 1943, “Divino Afflante 
Spiritu.” 

For centuries the only official text of Sacred Scripture 
used in the Church has been that contained in the Latin 
Vulgate as formally approved by the Council of Trent. 
In accordance with the decrees of this council various 
popes, notably Sixtus V, Gregory XIV, Clement VIII, 
and, in more recent times, Pius X, established commis- 
sions to correct and emend the minor errors that had 
crept into the Vulgate. Not until our own day has any 
official attempt been made to carry back this important 
work of biblical research to a period prior to that of 
St. Jerome and his patron, Pope St. Damasus I. 

On January 19, 1941, Pius XII assigned to the Pon- 
tifical Biblical Institute the task of making a completely 
new translation of the Psalms from the original Hebrew. 
In the motu proprio of this year he has described the 
procedure that was to be followed: 


We ordered a new Latin translation of the Psalms to be made, 
which would closely and faithfully follow the original texts, and 
which would take into account as much as possible the venerable 
Vulgate and other ancient translations, and the various readings 
judged according to the norms of sound criticism. 


Three and one-half years were spent in making the 
translation. It was finally submitted to the Holy Father 
for inspection in August, 1944. On September 8 orders 
were given for its printing. Official approbation of the 
American edition was given on August 15, 1945. The 
new translation, which in every respect is a great im- 
provement over the old Latin Vulgate, satisfies a need 
which has been felt for years. The poetic vigor of the 
Psalms stands out with far greater clarity; the many 
tangled verses of the older version have been unraveled; 
the Latin has been improved in style and intelligibility. 
A brief history of the Psalms as they have come down 
to us in the original Hebrew and in the more important 
translations will show how this difficult task was so suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 


The Hebrew Text 
The Psalms are religious lyrics of greater antiquity 
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than the Homeric epics. David, who reigned a thousand 
years before Christ, is the chief author of the Psalms. 
To the hymns which he composed others were added 
during the course of six or seven hundred years. The 
uniformity of language throughout the one hundred and 
fifty Psalms would indicate that some editing was done 
to them at an early date. 

About the first century B.c. Jewish scholars began to 
pay great attention to the preservation of the scriptural 
texts. These “grammarians,” or, as they were later called, 
“Massoretes,” from the Hebrew “Massorah” — “tradi- 
tion,” attempted to fix the text of the Psalms which had 
in the course of years suffered some alteration at the 
hands of copyists. Hebrew criticism reached its height 
during the Talmudic tradition of 300 to 500 a.v., when 
most exacting regulations for the copyists were laid 
down. Each column of the Sacred Scriptures had to be 
of equal length; each line must consist of thirty letters; 
between each consonant the scribe must allow the breadth 
of a hair, between words, the width of a narrow con- 
sonant, between sections, the width of nine consonants, 
between books, the space of three lines. Words and in- 
dividual letters were all counted for the twenty-four 
books of the Hebrew Bible. The middle letter of each 
word and the middle word of each line were indicated. 
Frequency tables of the words used were drawn up. 
Variant readings were carefully noted in the margins. 
Broken letters, misplaced, and even inverted letters were 
all slavishly copied as part of the divinely inspired 
word of God. 

Such a procedure, if it had started early enough, and 
if Hebrew from the beginning had not presented its own 
peculiar difficulties to copyists and interpreters, might 
have done much to preserve an excellent text of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. As it is, the extant Massoretic text 
found in some 3,400 codices of the ninth century or later, 
is representative of two main traditions, neither of which 
present as good a text as that from which the earliest 
translations were made. 

One of the chief difficulties confronting the Hebrew 
scribes in their efforts to preserve the original text of 
the Old Testament was the absence of vowels in the 
Hebrew alphabet. It was not until the seventh century 
A.D. that “points” consisting of dots and small symbols 
were inserted in and about the Hebrew consonants to 
indicate the proper vocalization. This happy innovation 
was the result of Aramaic influences, as had been an 
earlier orthographic change towards the end of the fifth 
century B.c., when the Canaanite script gave place to 
the “square,” or Aramaic script. Unfortunately, the 
system of pointing was borrowed from Syrian scribes 
only after a number of false vocalizations had already 
crept into the text. Then too, a wrong division of words, 
so easily possible in a purely consonantal text, was fre- 
quently the source of confused readings. Before the 
work of translation could be begun it was necessary to 
correct the Hebrew text with the help of ancient trans- 
lations of the Psalms made from manuscripts that have 
long since perished. 


The Septuagint 
The most valuable document for the rebuilding of the 
original Hebrew text is the Septuagint. This Greek 
translation of the Old Testament is the source of the 
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Psalms of the Latin Vulgate. It was made during the 
third century B.c. for the Alexandrian Jews who had 
largely lost the knowledge of their mother tongue. Even 
the translators were not perfectly acquainted with the 
finer details of the older language. It would seem that 
they had a better knowledge of Aramaic than of Hebrew 
and on occasion substituted the Aramaic meaning of a 
word for the Hebrew meaning. The same sort of difficulty 
can arise in the translation of English and German— 
a Pekingese is a German “Hund” but hardly an English 
“hound.” Perhaps the most flagrant misinterpretation 
on this score is the translation of the Hebrew word for 
“washine”’ as if it were from the Aramaic word for 
“hope.” in context the former is the only possible mean- 
ing. The error has been carried over into the Latin 
Vulgate and from there into the official English version: 
God hath spoken in his holy place: I will rejoice, and I will 
divide Sichem; and will mete out the vale of tabernacles. Galaad 
is mine, and Manasses is mine: and Ephraim is the strength of 
my head. Juda is my king: Moab is the pot of my hope. Into 
Edom will I stretch out my shoe: to me the foreigners are made 
subject (Ps. 59, 8-10). 

A literal translation of the new Latin version will show 
the unity of the poetic imagery: 

God hath spoken in his holy place: “I will rejoice, and I will 
divide Sichem, and I will measure out the vale of Succoth. Mine 
is the land of Galaad, and mine the land of Manasses, and 
Ephraim is the helmet of my head, Juda my sceptre, Moab my 
washing-basin, above Edom will I place my shoe [a traditional 
sign of sovereignty], I will triumph over Philistia.” 

In the more obscure passages of the Psalms the trans- 
lators of the Septuagint slavishly copied the original 
Hebrew “tenses.” The translating of the Hebrew perfect 
and imperfect by the corresponding Greek tenses has 
been the source of much of the unintelligibility of the 
Psalms. Hebrew has but two “tenses,” which even in 
the indicative have no significant time value but rather 
indicate kind or stage of action: the perfect indicates 
completed action and the imperfect, incomplete or pro- 
gressive action whether referring to past, present, or fu- 
ture. A similar verbal conception is manifest in the 
oblique moods of Greek. Deficient as Hebrew is in moods 
and tenses, it is personal to the extent of having the 
equivalent of nine different voices. Such a syntactical 
twist makes it impossible at times to render the exact 
shade of meaning intended by the Psalmist into a mod- 
ern language which is much less concerned with the kind 
of action than with the time of its occurrence. Nonethe- 
less, a proper choice of tenses has cleared up many a 
puzzling passage; for example, 


Arise, O God, judge thou the earth: for thou shalt inherit 
among all the nations (Ps. 81, 8). 


becomes, 


Arise, God, Judge the earth, because by right you possess all 
nations. 


The barely intelligible verse, 


But indeed for deceits thou hast put it to them: when they were 
lifted up thou hast cast them down (Ps. 72, 18). 


now reads, 


In truth you put them on a slippery path, you plunge them 
into ruin. 


An ancient “flame-thrower” is uncovered in another 
verse which in the old translation was something of 
an enigma: 


Except you will be converted, he will brandish his sword: he 


hath bent his bow, and made it ready. And in it he hath pre- 
pared the instruments of death: he hath made ready his arrows 
for them that burn (Ps. 7, 13-14). 

The new version unifies the time element to convey a 
graphic description of punishments ahead: 

Unless they be converted, he will sharpen his sword, he will draw 
his bow and aim it, and he will prepare bolts of death for them, 
he will kindle his arrows. 

The awe with which the Jews of the third century B.c. 
looked upon God led to another series of mistranslations 
in the Septuagint. The anthropomorphic language of the 
warrior David was sedulously toned down to fit in with 
the scruples of the age. Instead of the colorless descrip- 
tions of God that we find in Psalm 17, 3: “Firmament,” 
“Refuge,” “Helper,” “Protector,” ‘Support,” we must 
now read the bold personifications: “Rock,” “Citadel,” 
“Garrison,” “Shield,” and “Crag.” In the Septuagint 
no man saw the face of God; man was rather seen by 
God. In the new version we find: “The just shall see 
his face” (Ps. 16, 15); and again, “in thy holy place 
I contemplate thee” (Ps. 62, 3). 

Many proper names were formerly translated in a 
wholly unpoetical fashion. In the Douay Bible we read: 
Many calves have surrounded me: fat bulls have besieged me 
(Ps. 21, 13). 

A much more perilous situation is described in the new 
translation: 

Many bullocks surround me: bulls of Basan [a region noted for 
its vigorous cattle] encircle me. 

Psalm 28 is a magnificent description of a thunder 
storm symbolic of God’s power. In the older versions 
much of the poetry was unfortunately lost: 

The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars: yea, the Lord shall 


break the cedars of Libanus, and shall reduce them to pieces: 
as a calf of Libanus, and as the beloved son of unicorns (Ps. 28, 
5-6). 


The new translation drops that popular character of un- 
natural history, the unicorn, and retains the Phoenician 
name of “Sarion” for Mount Hermon: 
The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars; the Lord shatters 
the cedars of Libanus. He makes Libanus dance like a calf, and 
Sarion like a young antelope. 
Two other difficult passages in this Psalm have been 
cleared up by the simple expedient of reading the proper 
vowels into the consonantal text used by the translators 
of the Septuagint. When written without vowels the 
plural of ’el (God—Who is frequently described by the 
‘plural of completeness” in the Old Testament—) is the 
same as the plural of ’ayil (ram). Unable to determine 
which vocalization should be given to the word, the 
Greek translators found a solution in rendering it as 
both “children of God” and “offspring of rams.” The 
new version omits the latter and thus saves the reader 
from picturing to himself the angels offering holocausts 
in heaven. 

An even more difficult verse is the following: 
The voice of the Lord prepareth the stags, and he will discover 
the thick woods: and in his temple all shall speak his glory 
(Ps. 28, 9). 
The crucial word is “stags.” In the context it simply 
has no meaning. By giving another vocalization to the 
original Hebrew, the word for “oaks” is obtained. The 
meaning of the whole verse becomes evident: 


The voice of the Lord twists the oaks and rips the bark from 
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the forests: and in his temple all say: Glory! 


Apart from the errors of the original translators, the 
Septuagint has its own minor ambiguities. The barely 
intelligible Greek of parts of the Septuagint had brought 
about a variety of readings by the beginning of the third 
century A.D. This state of affairs induced Origen of 
Alexandria to draw up his critical edition of the Bible. 
The Hexapla, as it was called because of the six parallel 
columns of scripture which it contained, won for its 
compiler the sobriquet of “Iron-Man.” It is without 
doubt the greatest work of scholarship of Christian an- 
tiquity. The first column contained the Hebrew text, 
the second, the Hebrew text transliterated into Greek 
characters, the third, a translation by Aquila, the fourth, 
a translation by Symmachus, the fifth, the accepted text 
of the Septuagint, and the sixth, a translation by Theo- 
dotion. Origen used the asterisk and the colon to mark 
off words or phrases which he had inserted from the 
translation of Theodotion into the Septuagint. He used 
the obelus and colon to indicate words or phrases in the 
Septuagint that were not found in the Hebrew. These 
symbols had been invented by Alexandrian philologists 
of the third century B.c. and had been used by them in 
establishing their canon of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
Origen’s critical work was to be of great significance 
in the century following his death. 


The Latin Vulgate 


The popularity of the Psalms in the life of the early 
Christians as shown in the Acts and the Epistles explains 
the fact that during the second century at least two 
Latin translations of the Psalms made their appearance 
—in Africa and Northern Italy. Somewhat later a Latin 
version known as the “Itala” came into use at Rome. 
In the year 383 Pope St. Damasus I commissioned St. 
Jerome to revise this translation and to bring it into 
closer contact with the Greek Septuagint. 

Perhaps nothing which he undertook caused St. Jerome 
so much trouble as his work upon the Psalms. The early 
Christians were most tenacious of the scriptural texts 
they had received and were suspicious of any changes. 
In the emendation of the old Latin version St. Jerome 
had to take care as he tells us lest he “alarm the reader 
by too much novelty.” The most that could be done 
was to correct the more outstanding faults. Little was 
done to improve the style and wording of the Latin 
Psalms which were now familiar to the faithful. St. 
Jerome’s first revision of the Psalms is known as the 
“Roman Psalter.” It is still used today in the prayers 
of the Roman Missal and in the Office recited at St. 
Peter’s. It did not win immediate favor. Shortly after 
completing his task, St. Jerome had reason to complain 
that “the old errors are more prevalent than the new 
emendations.” He therefore determined to make a sec- 
ond revision. 

No doubt of great influence in his arriving at this 
decision was his discovery of the Hexapla of Origen 
in a library at Cesarea in Palestine. Using the fifth 
column of the Hexapla as the norm to be followed he 
set about his task. It was completed about the year 
392. The first church to give it general approval was 
that of Gaul. From this circumstance it received its 
name of “Gallican Psalter.” The new revision gradually 
replaced the older Latin translations and was finally 
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made the official text of the Roman Breviary by Pius V. 

Towards the end of the century St. Jerome at the 
request of his friend Sophronius brought out his third 
and last version of the Psalms, the “Hebrew Psalter.” 
This translation made directly from the Hebrew was 
needed for refuting Jewish rabbis who claimed that the 
translations from the Septuagint were inexact. Invalu- 
able as is this Hebrew Psalter for textual criticism, it 
did not gain much popularity in the Church since it 
differed too much from the already accepted versions 
to make much of an appeal to the popular mind. 

The New Latin Translation 

Although tae early translations of the Psalms are 
somewhat disappointing when viewed in the light of 
modern scholarship, they are still the best that could 
have been made up until very recent times when a fuller 
knowledge of Semitic philology has uncovered such a 
wealth of meaning in the original texts. Of great use 
to students of the Bible have been the ancient Aramaic 
and Syriac paraphrases in the Targum and Peshitta. 
Archeological finds of the last century have also added 
to our knowledge of ancient times and consequently to 
our understanding of Sacred Scripture. The importance 
of these investigations may be gathered from the en- 
cyclical letter of Pius XII on biblical studies in which 
he states that in imitation of St. Jerome and of the 
great exegetes of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 


we ought to explain the original text, which, having been written 
by the inspired author himself, has more authority and greater 
pp en! than any, even the very best, translation, whether ancient 
or modern. 


Without doubt many of the speculations of early com- 
mentators on the Psalms will have to be revised in the 
light of the new edition, but the sacrifice of even “hal- 
lowed” phrases is much to be preferred to an erroneous 
concept of the precise meaning of a poem. The secret 
words, “unto the end,’ found at the beginning of so 
many Psalms have turned out to be directions “for the 
choir-master.” The “beauty of the king’s daughter” is 
still “within,” but not all of it. Where the old version 
was rather obscure the new has all the charm and clarity 
of a tableau from Homer. In the old we read: 


All the glory of the king’s daughter is within in golden borders, 
clothed round about with varieties. After her shall virgins be 


brought to the king: her neighbors shall be brought to thee 
(Ps. 44, 14-15). 


In the new, 
All beautiful, the daughter of the king comes in; of golden 
fabric are her garments. Clothed in an embroidered garment 


she is brought unto the king; virgins after her, her friends, are 
brought to thee. 


The best feature in the new translation is the removal, 
or rather the resolution, of the many difficult passages 
of the old versions which seemed to defy interpretation. 
No mere description of the new translation can hope to 
bring out its full merit. It must be read to be appre- 
ciated as a work of art. The Psalms are “the mirror of 
all the emotions,” and while they may not be what one 
of the Fathers of the Church maintained, “a whole 
theology,” they do contain God’s word as expressed by 
some of the greatest poets of all times. 


1 Liber Psalmorum cum Canticis Breviarii Romani, Nova e 
Textibus Primigeniis Interpretatio Latina cum Notis Criticis 
et Exegeticis Cura Professorum Pontificii Instituti Biblici Edita 
(Editio Americana a Pontificio Instituto Approbata), Novi 
Eboraci: Benziger Brothers, Inc., 1945, p. xxvi. 
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Semi-Annual Report 
Institute for Classical Studies 
July 1 to December 31, 1946 


During the past six months we have placed large or- 
ders for photostats or microfilms with nearly all the 
more important manuscript libraries of Europe, with re- 
sults that are on the whole very gratifying. Large ship- 
ments have already been received from Vienna (through 
the kind offices of Mr. Erhard Jaeger), Copenhagen, 
Dublin, Modena, Naples, Turin, and the Vallicellana, 
Angelica, and Casanatense libraries in Rome. In ad- 
dition we have been notified that material is now under 
way to us from Florence, Venice, and Messina, although 
this has not yet been received. Manuscripts in such 
places as Munich, Leipzig, Berlin, and other cities in 
Germany are naturally not yet available for photo- 
graphy. The problem of securing photostats or micro- 
films from Greek monastic libraries such as Athos and 
Patmos is a serious one, but we hope to be able to over- 
come the difficulties in time. In general, we are en- 
couraged to hope that our difficulties so far as getting 
material is concerned are largely over, though our prob- 
lem of finding competent assistance for our large under- 
taking remains. 


However, the last six months have brought encour- 
aging developments in this respect also. Dr. Friedrich 
Mueller and Dr. Hermann Langerbeck, both former 
pupils of Professor Jaeger, now in Marburg and Frank- 
fort respectively, have indicated their desire to cooper- 
ate with the Institute on our edition of the works of 
Gregory of Nyssa. Dr. Mueller undertook to edit the 
dogmatic works of Gregory in 1935 and has now brought 
his edition of the first half of this double volume to a 
point where it is near completion. The dogmatica will 
form volumes III’ and III? of the complete edition 
(volumes I and II, containing the Contra Eunomium, 
were edited by Professor Jaeger and published in 1921). 
Dr. Langerbeck will assist Dr. Mueller in the checking 
of collations. Both Dr. Mueller and Dr. Langerbeck 
are highly trained and competent textual critics, and it 
is gratifying to be assured of their assistance. 


We are also happy to report that Dr. John Callahan, 
now Professor at Georgetown University, whose work 
with the Institute was interrupted by the war, has re- 
cently been able to resume his cooperation with us. 
Dr. Callahan is now engaged in editing Gregory’s De 
Oratione Dominica and De Beatitudinibus, two works 
for which our material is nearly complete. Mrs. Calla- 
han is assisting her husband by continuing her collection 
of biblical testimonia for them. The active preparation 
of these works is a great forward step in our under- 
taking. 

As a dissertation for the Harvard Ph.D., the Rev J. 
K. Downing of Loras College, is preparing an edition, 
with apparatus and commentary, of Gregory’s shorter 
work, In illud, Quando sibi subiecerit omnia. We have 
photostats of nearly all the manuscripts which contain 
this work. Father Downing has collated all of those 
which had not already been done and is now drawing 
up his stemma and apparatus. 


We are pleased to announce that Mrs. Margaret Foley, 
Ph.D., of New York City, has kindly offered her as- 
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sistance and has been added to our staff of collators. 
Mrs. Foley has collated the De Virginitate in Paris gr. 
584 and is now working on the Jn Cantica Canticorum 
in Cantabrig. Trin. B.7.3. 


Dr. John P. Cooke, of the University of Chicago, has 
checked a collation of the Vita S. Marinae in Vat. gr. 
1907 and has collated the Vita S. Gregorit Thaumaturgi 
in Mus. Brit. Old Royal 16.D.I, Paris. gr. 511, 580, 635, 
and 693. Mrs. Bertha Stenzel, of San Pablo, California, 
has collated the Vita Moysis in Mus. Brit. Old Royal 
16.D.I and Paris. gr. 584, and the In Christi Resurrec- 
tionem in Paris. gr. 521, 771, 772, 1173, and 1175. The 
Rev. J. K. Downing of Harvard University, has collated 
the In illud, Quando sibi subiecerit omnia in Vat. gr. 445 
and 1433, Urb. gr. 13, Matrit. Bibl. Nat. 4864, Paris. 
gr. 585, 586, 588, 1003, and Vallicell. D.56. Mr. James 
E. Walsh, of Harvard University, has checked Father 
Downing’s collations of the above work in Vat. gr. 445 
and 1433, and has collated the In Ecclesiasten complete 4% 
in Paris. gr. 1002 and specimens of this work in Ottob. 9 
gr. 56, Marc. Ven. Cast. gr. 73, and Ambros. B.151. 
sup.; the Ad Iudaeos de Verbo Die in Reg. gr. Pii II 4; 
the Adversus Apollinarem (II) in Mus. Brit. Old Royal 
16.D.1; the Adversus Graecos in Mus. Brit. Old Royal 
16.D.I. and Paris. gr. 583.; the De Castigatione in Oxon. 
Canon. gr. 104; and the De Fide, ad Simplicium in Mus. 
Brit. Old Royal 16.D.I. 


Professor Jaeger has completed a monograph on the 
age and provenience of the oldest existing uncial manu- } 
script containing works of Gregory, Vat. gr. 2066. 
Harvard University Proressor WERNER JAEGER | 


Saint Louis University 
and the 


CLASSICS 


Saint Louis University has believed tn 
classical education since its inception as 
a secondary school in 1818. 


Jts Department of Classical Languages is 
fully sympathetic with the great tradition and 
convinced of the place of the classics in our 
changing world. 


Jts ideals envision a combination of the 
best objectives of modern classical research, 
along with the timeless aims of genuinely 
humane education. 


Jts courses in classical languages look to 
the needs and interests both of students in 
the undergraduate schools and of specialists- 
in-training in the graduate school. 
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